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THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD

According to V. Petrin (Mittheilungen tiber Gegen'st&nde
des Artillerie-und Genie-Wesens, 1898, p. 79)/sap-wood]is
more liable to be attacked by dry-rot than heart-wood ;
dry wood is found to offer a greater resistance than wet
wood; and timber from trees felled in winter is less
liable to be attacked than that from trees felled in summer.
Coniferous woods are much more liable to be attacked by
the fungus of dry-rot than the woods of leaf-bearing trees.
Mr. Petrin strongly recommends, in all cases where timber
is required for works of magnitude, a careful inquiry into
its origin, and the testing of doubtful wood by so treating
samples as to force the growth of the dry-rot bacillus
should it be present. The fungus will become visible in
from six to eight weeks under favourable conditions to its
growth, but with chemicals this time may be reduced by
half. Malenkovic (ibid. 1902, p. 1,095) is of the opinion
that the dry-rot fungus may propagate itself either by
mycelia or by spores, and, in opposition to the opinions
expressed by some mycologists, he holds that propagation
by spores is incontestably the chief method by which the
evil influence of dry-rot is spread. In this opinion he is
confirmed by the fact that, whilst the mycelia are very
sensitive, and liable to perish immediately when the sur-
roundings are not exactly suitable to their growth, on the
contrary the spores are in no way affected by cold, light,
currents of "air, or the absence of moisture, and, moreover,
are distributed by the wind, the agency of animals, etc,, in
every direction. To enable the mycelium to exist at all in
living wood, the sap cells would first have to be destroyed,
and, as the fungus has apparently not got the power to effect
this, it is impossible for it to grow in the interior of a tree ;
neither is it capable of existing on the exterior of the tree,
as it is extremely susceptible of injury by currents of air.
Mr. Malenkovic's researches have corroborated the above